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LETTING THINGS ALONE— A LOST ART OF 
THE PRESENT. 

The lost arts are many in number ; and they ex- 
tend to almost every ramification of human capabil- 
ity. The engineers tell us that the Egyptians must 
once have possessed an engineering power beyond all 
the modern capacities of steam and the derrick, as 
there are stones in the Temple of Dendera, in Upper 
Egypt, heavier than any modern appliance can raise, 
much less carry for two hundred miles across the 
sandy desert, as those colossal stones have been car- 
ried. No modern pretends to stain glass with the 
perfection of some of the mediaeval artists. No mod- 
ern artist is able to mix colors with the brilliancy 
and the durability of Titian, Paul Veronese, and 
Claude Lorraine. And many other arts might be 
named, evidently well understood by one people or 
another far back in the ages, now lost to memory and 
puzzling invention. But it is questionable whether 
any one art has been lost, so valuable while it ex- 
isted and so melancholy in the deprivation which its 
absence entails upon the world, as the lost art of let- 
ting things alone. 

" Veil, vot of it ? " inquires the renowned Jemmy 
Twitcher, of " Golden Farmer " celebrity, when in- 
formed of certain operations supposed to affect the 
body politic ; and " Well, what are you going to do 
about it?" is said to have been the formula of in- 
quiry of a popular potentate not long since fallen 
from power. From which remarks we may conclude 
that both the persons mentioned were aware of the 
decadence of human character in this important re- 
gard, and disposed to do the little that in them lay 
toward blocking the injurious wheels of progress, if 
not turning them back on their course of inconveni- 
ence and unwisdom. Alas ! — the advancing car has 
gone onward, with modern motors applied to urge it 
more rapidly; and mankind no longer asks either 
question. Nobody says " What of it ? " any more : 
and the inquiry, "What -will you do about it?" is 
answered before the asking, by the knowledge that 
everybody will do everything that can be done, about 
everything. 

Nothing is let alone, nowadays. Knowledge- and 
action go hand-in-hand, in forcing themselves upon 
all classes, everywhere and in every detail of lifer' It 
is held necessary to know all the details of every 
event and every speculation, without the least re- 
gard to the question whether the seeker has either 
interest in making the discovery, or right to make it 
by means forcible or diplomatic. It is held necessary 
to do, individually or collectively, all that has been 
omitted to be done by any .supposed to be most 
nearly interested — on the broad ground that "in 
number there is " wisdom as well as " strength," and 
that the vox populi is indeed the vox dei. 

It may not be too strong an assertion to say that 
the present age is becoming one of " meddlers " — so 
surely and rapidly passing over to that side, that the 
old offensive phrase is almost obsolete, and that the 
propensity which would once have been designated 
as " prying into other people's business " is now held 
to be an integral part of true usefulness. There will 
soon be no privacies, properly so called, at the pres- 
ent rate of progress : the time can not be far distant 
when no man's action can be his own, and when in- 
dividuality will cease from the face of the earth. How 
can it be otherwise, when the acquisition of so-called 
"knowledge," which really means current informa- 
tion, is held and taught to be the wisest as well as 
the most profitable of aims: when not to be con- 
cerned, with tongue and hand, in any movement of 
the slightest importance, is held to be a loss of op- 
portunities and approaching to a personal disgrace ? 

" John Thomas Jones, on a lonely hill, 
Will do a deed of mystery ; 
And the Morning Chronicle will fill 
Five columns with the history" — 

wrote Praed, nearly half a century ago ; and he must 
have been aware, in advance of his time, of the com- 
ing "interviewer," one of the common enemies of the 
period and indeed of the race which has existence in 
it. For — type and incarnation of the age of unquiet 



— nothing is either too great, too small, too sacred, 
or too disgusting, to be pried into by that crowning 
product of the nineteenth century, for -the informa- 
tion of others, and that those others may be induced 
to join in the gathering pandemonium of unrest. 

Thinkers, the reverse of advanced, may have their 
doubts how materially the ends of justice are sub- 
served by the premature announcement in the morn- 
ing journal of the arrest of one of a party of three 
burglars, with the boast that the officers are after the 
others and soon expect to have them in custody ; 
how the cause of morality is subserved by the labor- 
ious gathering and expansive spreading before the 
world of every prurient detail in a case of divorce, 
crim. con., or other pronounced domestic unhappiness ; 
how the world is made wiser and better, in short, by 
its being taught what it should never know, and in- 
duced to do that which all propriety requires should 
be left undone. Advanced thinkers, meanwhile, 
clearly see the millennium making rapid advances, in 
the stirring up of every pool, stagnant or the reverse 

— in the awakening of discussion upon every sub- 
ject, healthful or the opposite to the public sense — 
in the driving of the car of so-called " progress " 
over every intended restraint as well as every unin- 
tended obstacle. 

Is it really too much to claim, that "letting things 
alone " is one of the lost arts ? Is it really too old- 
fogyish, to doubt whether there may not be a profit- 
able boundary to inquiry as. well as action ? Is there 
properly no such thing as reticence, and no such 
idea as holding one's self back from the mad rush of 
the multitude ? Is it best that everything in the 
world should be known to all the people in the 
world, and that all the people in the world shall be 
held to have free right to discuss everything thus 
brought before them, and, naturally,. that right which 
follows the right to discuss, the right to act in every- 
thing, the moment that they may chance not to be 
pleased with the action of others ? Oris the present 
moment merely one of the " high-water " of intrusive 
inquiry and impertinent action, to be naturally fol- 
lowed at no distant day by the corresponding " low- 
water " of lassitude and exhaustion, when, for the 
time, the art in vogue will be that .of doing nothing 
and caring for nothing, and the "lost art" that of 
even proper investigation and movement? 

Will the uncharacterized "meddling" of the day 
become at last so unendurable as to be thrown off 
like a yoke of abject slavery? Will the " interview- 
er" be abolished, like many past nuisances — so 
thoroughly abolished that even the proper gathering 
of news may be held disreputable and its pursuit dif- 
ficult and dangerous ? Will the public mind so sicken 
with continued disclosures of crime and immorality, 
that no exposure dare be made, even in the interest 
of justice and good order ? If such a day should 
come, those who live to witness it will only need to 
remember the pendulum as well as the ebb' and flow 
of the wave already quoted, and to lay to their hearts 
the truth that nature abhors paroxysms quite as 
much as vacuums, and sometimes introduces the 
calm — even the calm of death — as the corrective 
for fevers that run to madness. — The Editor. 



QUESTIONING THE NEW YEAR. 

New Year, I would that I might read 

Your purpose through ! 
I wonder if your promised meed 

To me is true :. 
But while your flattery I receive, 
In truth I hardly dare believe 

Or trust in you. 

For ah ! the Year whose hoary head 

Now lieth low, 
Came in with smiles like yours widespread, 

Twelve months ago. 
And oh ! the hopes so rich and rare, 
That with his promises so fair 

He helped me sow ! 

But when at last the harvest came, 

I gathered naught, 
No golden treasure met my claim, 

Tho' long I sought. 
And we are glad — my heart and I — 
To see at last this Old Year die, 

For all he brought. 

And now you come ! what do you hold ? 

What do you bring ? 
What blessings are for me enrolled ? 

What songs to sing ? 
Ah, well ! New Year ! from day to day — 
Whate'er you give or take away — 



Still, Hope is king ! 



-Mary D. Brine. 



MIGNON'S BABY. 

What a pretty picture ! Never did Mignon look 
s,o charming in her girlish days. Yes, she was a rose- 
bud then, if you please, with all the sweet wonder of 
her life folded away within soft, fragrant petals. There 
was piquant expectation ; there were flushes and 
hints ; and nobody knew what lay at the depths of 
the soul, still nestling asleep in the calyx of home. 
The unknown has a marvelous charm ; but for all 
that I prefer roses to buds. 

A white hand flashes to and fro ; a shining point of 
steel pierces some delicate fabric ; a little garment of 
fairy dimensions is growing into form for — Mignon's 
baby. Without a doubt she is making baby-clothes. 
Of all the multitudinous employments for women, 
none is so fascinating as this. The work-basket is 
full of soft, clinging flannel, and skeins of flossy silk ; 
of linen so fine that it might be woven of cobwebs, 
and lace delicate as the dewy films that link the 
grass-blades of a summer morning. It is all one 
perfectly blended poem — the place, the work, the 
woman. For once, material is spiritualized, and 
earth is heaven. Do people ever think that heaven 
is only the dominance of spirit, and that- spirit is 
scarcely more than another name for love ? Lovers 
and mothers can understand this. Mignon, sitting 
there by the low, French window, broidering a tiny 
petticoat for her unseen baby, sees heaven a second 
time. Love is still the medium, and it always will be 
whenever the terrestrial and the celestial meet. 

Many mothers sit thus, working and dreaming, but 
not many keep in their eyes and upon their foreheads 
the light by which they make the first baby-clothes. 
The medium becomes obscured, and always in the 
same way — by the shadow of the lower self. "The 
baby is mine." This is the mother's natural thought. 
When the nurse puts the tiny body in her arms, she 
clasps it tightly to her heart, and the instinctive feel- 
ing deepens. "Mine," from the absurd little bald 
head to the wonderful bits of feet, softer and daintier 
than rose-tinted satin. "Mine to love, to dress, to 
feed, to pet — mine to educate and develop." Al- 
ready an ideal springs up in the mother's mind to 
which the new soul shall conform. Already the 
mother says in feeling, rather than in thought: "The 
baby shall grow to be what I wish, for it is mine." 

Yes, dear young mother, it is yours by the beauti- 
ful body that is flesh of your flesh, by the spirit- 
traits inherited direct from you; yours by a thou- 
sand ties ; and yet you must not forget that every 
soul has a claim to itself that is stronger and higher 
than all other claims. Baby is yours, but not you. 
Therefore let prayers mingle with your kisses, that 
you may guide and win, without such persistent con- 
trol as shall bend the new intelligence away from its 
own type. There is no surer way of losing your 
child than by trying to make him too much yours. 
There is a tyranny of love, and the child-nature tries 
to get away from it, just as we move into the shade 
at noon, from the very sun whose warmth we sought 
so eagerly in the chill morning. 

But Mignon smiles at future mother-troubles, and 
kisses her child rapturously. It is still in long 
clothes, and is dependent upon her, every hour, for 
its life. There they sit, rose cheek against rose 
breast, red rose and white — the most beautiful sight 
in the world. There is no space for selfish conflict, 
for each self utterly satisfies the other. 

But this can not last long. The time comes when 
baby wants to creep out of his mother's arms. The 
individual force within him begins to make itself felt. 
He wants more room, and the pretty embroidered 
dresses must be cut short, to give the little kicking 
legs fair play. Intelligence is waking up, and baby 
begins his voyages of discovery. 

"You will never take so much comfort with him 
again," say the experienced matrons. They have had 
their struggles with the spirit of independence, and 
have been worsted. Mignon is inclined to believe 
them, when baby pulls her best china off the tea- 
table, and she finds him playing withthe ruins, like 
an explorer in a buried city. For the first time she 
is angry with her child. Mother-rights and baby- 
rights conflict, and baby, as the weaker party, gets 
treated rather roughly. " What have I done ? " is 
the question put by the wondering blue eyes and 
the little grieved lip. Mignon forgets her loss, and 
weeps with her darling because she has been unkind 
to him. 

How hard for the young mother, herself only a 
child, to measure the great distance between her 
soul and the baby's. The little sitting-room is to 
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him a world. The chairs pique his curiosity; the 
tables call upon him to investigate ; his mother's 
work-basket is equal to the treasures of a historical 
society ; if he puts the needles in his mouth, he is not 
to blame ; so far, that is the natural receptacle, and 
baby can only go with his experience. Everything 
must be learned by slow degrees ; don't blame the 
little fellow if he makes many odd mistakes. 

Mischief is only enterprise in the bud, and there is 
cause for rejoicing when kitty is fed with the canary 
and a carving-knife is introduced between the piano- 
keys to find the music. If the mother can only get 
through this trying period, and not be very unjust, 
she has reason to be glad. Little soft, honest hearts 
are so easily alienated ! . Babies don't like to be 
scolded when they are not to blame, any better than 
grown people ; and they remember mamma's cross 
face much longer than she supposes they do. If 
Mignon wants to keep baby, all his fresh opening 
soul for her very own, she must give up a great deal 
of herself. She must be a servant to the little prince 
— a courageous, patient, wise guide — giving him all 
the freedom, all the warm love he needs, yet restrain- 
ing him always when his bold feet stray toward dan- 
ger. 

The pretty frocks give way to the first pants, and 
Mignon's baby thinks himself a man. He stamps 
about in boots, and his mother sometimes kisses in 
secret a little worn red shoe that she has saved. 
Babyhood is forever over; and happy is it for the 
mother if the brave, joyous boy still cares for her 
most and first — is still fed at the fountain of her 
soul, as once he nursed- at the white fountain of her 
breast. — Mrs. M. F. Butts. 



THE PAINTER'S MANTLE. 
From the Italian. 

On the fifteenth day of January, 1526, a gentleman 
arrived in Florence and went to lodge at the Sun 
Inn. Having with him only one trunk, the innkeeper 
thought he could not be very rich, and gave him for 
this reason a room in the top of the house, No. 40. 
At that time it was not necessary to give one's name 
at an inn, and those who wished to preserve their 
incognito gave to their friends the number of their 
room and the name of the inn where they lodged. 
This gentleman did so. 

At the end of the first week the landlord presented 
his bill ; but great was his astonishment when the 
unknown told him that he had no money, that he 
expected some every day from home, begging him to 
rest easy, and assuring him that as soon as the 
money arrived, he should be paid. 

The innkeeper went away not very well satisfied, 
because this stranger ordered the most exquisite din- 
ners, the most recherchi viands, the most expensive 
wines of France and Germany — and the landlord, 
being very miserly and suspicious, feared for his 
money. 

At the end of the second week, he made his guest 
another visit, and presenting his bill, met with the 
same response ; then he looked around the room 
and saw a magnificent mantle hanging on the wall, 
all lined with rich fur — a mantle which might be 
worth five hundred silver florins. The innkeeper, 
delighted with his discovery, saluted the gentleman, 
and descended the stairs, saying to himself, " If he 
does not pay me at the end of another week, I will 
make him leave me this mantle in pledge for what 
he owes me." 

Some days passed, when there arrived an express 
with a letter for the gentleman in No. 40. 

The landlord, sure that it contained a remittance, 
ran to give it himself to the stranger, who took the 
letter, and seeing the seal, exclaimed : " Oh ! the im- 
perial arms ! " then opened the letter, and having 
read it, said : " It is an order to go at once to Bo- 
logna, where the Emperor of Germany is staying at 
present, who wishes to see me. A carriage will come 
for me in a little while, because the journey will be at 
the emperor's expense." 

" But, sir, before you go, pay me my bill, which 
amounts to one hundred and fifty florins." 

" You know very well, caro mio, that since I came 
to your inn, I have received no letter but this one ; 
therefore I have not yet received my money, and not 
having received it, I can not pay you. I am an hon- 
est man ; I do not wish to defraud you, and I will 
send you the money from Bologna." 

" Sir, if you have no money, as you say, to pay me, 
it does not matter; leave me in pledge this mantle 



(pointing to the one hanging on the wall), and as 
soon as you have paid your bill, I will take care to 
have it sent to Bologna, or to whatever other city, 
your lordship may happen to be in." 

" How ! have you the heart to let me go away in 
this cold weather without my cloak ? " 

" Ah ! sir, I do not know you — and I give credit 
to no one." 

"Inhuman wretch, without pity — " 

Here he was interrupted by the porter of the inn, 
who entered, telling the gentleman that a carriage 
had come for him. 

" Very well," he replied, " take my trunk, and I 
will go." L 

The landlord accompanied him to the gate, saying : 
" A pleasant journey, sir ; we understand each other, 
and I will remember my promise." 

Eager to examine more closely the rich cloak, he 
mounted at once to the chamber of the unknown, 
and went up to the wall to take down the cloak, when, 
oh ! horror ! he discovered that it was painted ! 

" Ah ! the thief ! the villain ! a man who deserves 
hanging ! " he began to shout, and made such an up- 
roar, that all the strangers in the inn came out of 
their rooms to see what had caused such a noise. 

"Ah! gentlemen, see — a painted mantle! The 
man who had this room, and who has just gone, not 
having money enough to pay his bill, was to leave 
me in pledge his magnificent cloak, worth more than 
five hundred florins. Instead, the villain has put it 
in his trunk, and left me this ; and more than this, 
he' had the effrontery to mock me, reproaching me 
with being without human feeling, without a heart." 

One of the strangers, who was an amateur painter, 
said to the landlord: "'You are an ingrate, an igno- 
rant fool. You possess a treasure in this most beau- 
ful picture. You were born lucky. This mantle will 
make your fortune. Charge a price of admission for 
each person who wishes to see it, and in a short time 
you will have in your strong box many times the 
value of your reckoning." , 

The innkeeper, surprised at this praise of the pic- 
ture from his guest, and reflecting that it was pos- 
sible that he might in that way gain some profit, fol- 
lowed the advice. 

The next day the report of this" strange adventure 
had spread through all Florence; and the curiosity 
was so great not only in the city, but in all the coun- 
try around, that our landlord in a very little time 
had pocketed eight hundred silver florins.. 

But when, a few days after, it became known that 
this wonderful painted mantle was a pleasantry of 
Titian, who had painted it as a trick on his innkeeper, 
not only the Florentines came to see it, but people 
came from all parts to admire a work of this distin- 
guished pairiterTwhom Charles V. had that year sum- 
moned to Bologna^to paint his portrait and undertake 
other important works. • • 

Our fortunate innkeeper found himself, in a short 
time, possessor of a considerable sum, and wrote a 
letter of apology to the great artist. 

Titian replied that he was much surprised to hear 
that any painting of his had produced so fabulous a 
sum, but knowing that his landlord had not deserved 
it by his cupidity and avarice, he left it to him only 
on one condition, that if some poor artist should 
come to his inn, he would not present his bill at the 
end of every week. — Alice D. Wilde. 



"KEEPING THE PEACE." 

Other artists than Sir Edwin Landseer have the 
faculty of sometimes telling a story of great interest 
to humanity, through the medium of the animals ; and 
Peter Moran, in the capital picture above named, 
which graces the first page of our present number, 
has managed to represent humanity quite as well as 
the brute creation in its variety. Evidently once 
there has been peace, solid and earnest, between the 
noble Newfoundland, the wiry terrier, arid the tom- 
cat. But the bowl of soup on the floor, once in the 
undisputed possession of the cat (say Schleswig-Hol- 
stein) has been invaded by the terrier (Prussia), and 
the big Newfoundland (the balance of Europe) is 
looking on, not a little disposed to join in the row if 
it comes, but as yet uncertain what to do for the 
best interests of all parties. It is only justice to call 
attention to the admirable engraving of this picture, 
by Mr. Cole, a very young artist in that line, and to 
say that if the performances of his later years at all 
carry out the promise given in this and other cur- 
rent works from his burin, he may stand at the head 
of American wood-engravers. 



SONGS IN SLEEP. 

If I could frame for you in cunning words 
The songs my heart in sleep is often singing, 

You'd fancy, love, an orchestra of birds J 

Upon their quivering throats the dawn were bringing ! 

Now in some wild, weird flush of melody, 
I'd feign the skylark, with his music sifting 

The final films of night-shade from the lea, 
And all the waking world to heaven uplifting. 

Then ere the length'ning liquid solo went — 
In skylark fashion — out of hearing o'er us, 

I'd mock with skill, as sweet as my intent, 
Throstle and blackbird coming in for chorus ! 

There's not a strain of joy the birds could sing, 
I could not set to words that I've been dreaming ; 

But when I wake, alas ! they all take wing, 
And leave of music but the empty seeming. 

Believe me, love, I sing to you in sleep, 
Songs that if voiced would waken you to pleasure ; 

Would you could hear them in your dreams, and keep 
Their inner meaning, though you missed the measure ! 

— Wm. C. Richards. 



VESTIGES OF SUMMER IN A WINTER 
LANDSCAPE. 

Spring and summer, in the inconstant climate of 
New England, are not infrequently mere pretenses 
of those seasons as known in corresponding latitudes 
of Europe. Spring especially is most unreliable ; the 
positive traits it possesses are so allied with other 
and contradictory features that its individuality is 
almost lost, and the time is by foreigners scarcely 
recognizable. At the best, it is but a brief dream of 
budding loveliness ; and the heats of summer, though 
fervid and passionate, are comparatively short-lived. 

But winter is a positive and dominating character, 
with a strong personality that does not admit of 
question. He can assert himself like a dictator, even 
without the majesty of snow; but when this has 
fallen and in great depths lies upon the desolate 
fields and piles the highways, when the stone walls 
are turned into long, soft mounds, and the fences to 
zigzags and wandering lines of whiteness, when the 
pines are massive pyramids of frost, or thick roofs of. 
crystal, and every smallest shrub is an unfamiliar 
heap, the world seems utterly swallowed up and 
whelmed in the invading element — "a universe of 
sky and snow." 

Yet even the most unrelenting winter landscape 
has its reminders of the softer season, and a close 
observation often discovers vestiges of summer in 
January. It is interesting to note the various rem- 
nants of the old year's vegetation, putting in their 
mild but determined protest against the omnipotence 
of snow, and creeping courageously through its thick 
folds long after their life is extinct. 

The' evergreens are not absolutely alone in the 
matter of clothing ; there is now and then a decidu- 
ous tree that retains a portion of its wrappings until 
March. The oak and the hickory are frequent illus- 
trations of this persistency ; the brown and shriveled 
leaves cling to the branch in defiance of tempests, 
like those old worldlings who have lost the capacity 
of pleasure, but who hbld on to its forms and cere- 
monies to the last, and all the more desperately for 
lack of any compensating satisfactions. There is a 
pathos in the rustling of leaves on the tree in mid- 
winter, deeper and more penetrating than the sad- 
ness of the earlier season, when the foliage flushes 
with changing color and falls to the ground ; for that 
is timely and has the charm of naturalness : the other 
excites an emotion akin to pity. 

A ride along a country road after a heavy snow re- 
veals a variety of remains, more or less noticeable, of 
the blossoming and fruitful summer. If a light wind 
has risen and shaken off the incumbent weight, with- 
ered plumes of golden-rod will yet be found lifting 
themselves above even the tallest fence. The slen- 
der, wand-like stems wear a stately pride of de- 
meanor ; and the clustered racemes of the tops retain 
all the grace, if they have lost the sunny color, of 
vanished days. The yarrow, too (Achillea), though 
it has a stiff, ungraceful stem, holds up its rayed, 
many-seeded head, through the drifts, with an undis- 
mayed heroism. It does well to possess courage in 
adversity along with its other virtues, for whatever 
is named after Achilles should be brave. The vervain 
grows stiffly erect, and reminds one of a diminutive 
Lombardy poplar ; yet it has a kind of slender deli- 
cacy of stem, and its clustered spikes make a dark, 
pretty skeleton against the clear white background. 



